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by a second glance. The blue eyes seem to be veiled,
bathed in mist, as though he wanted to conceal thoughts
he dared not show, even when he had nothing at all to
hide. His manner of speech, too, is against him in the
same kind of way. He has never been an orator and
never will be. But he might well make his mark as a
debater on the British model, for he generally knows
what he is talking about, being, as one might expect from
a product of that great school, the Council of State, a
tireless sifter of documents. But, as it is, if he does not
read his speech, and even at times when he does, his
tongue hesitates, he gropes, falters and mumbles. If he
walks he does not go straight, but moves sideways as
though he had to squeeze between two doors, in such a
manner that all one sees of him is a long, powerful nose
that seems to scent every danger and every prey.
Several times M. Georges Bonnet has apparently been
well on the road towards a great career. Each time a
mere nothing, a trifle which has given rise to mistrust in
one person or another, has sent him spinning down the
ladder when he had almost reached the top.
I call to mind, though without going into it, one
business in which, but for some friends, myself among
them, he would have gone under, simply because he had
denied some insignificant facts of which there was no
need to be ashamed.
On many occasions he took courageous decisions. Having
returned from Washington to save the imperilled finances
of France, he persistently advocated to his Cabinet leader
an internal policy which consisted in restoring the im-
paired social and economic policies. But at the decisive
moment, under the spell of some evil fairy or other, his
campaign assumed the aspect of a plot. He denied the
charge, only to be accused of lying, and was obliged to
withdraw into his shell.
A chance, which he certainly fostered, took him to the
Quai d'Orsay, He had the makings of a good, perhaps